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ABSTRACT 

The Open University of Great Britain is an 
open-enrollment, home-based institution in which the majority of the 
instruction is conducted via broadcasts and correspondence. There are 
over 50,000 students ernolled in nearly 100 courses which require the 
transmission of 1,000 television and 1,000 radio broadcasts each 
year. Recently, research has been conducted to: 1) determine which 
programs are most successful; 2) provide information for research 
allocation deci;^ions; and 3) determine which combination of resources 
produces the most effective multimedia presentation. A 1974 postal 
survey of 1,200 students examined specific programs and attempted to 
measure the level at which educational objectives were met, the cost 
and the convenience of the broadcast strategy, and the effectiveness 
of the media mix. Such studies have resulted in alterations of the 
courses considered and have illustrated the value of lesearch to 
decision-making in educational broadcasting. (EKH) 
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Introduction 

Aftvono talking about any aspect of Britain's Open University always faces the 
same problem: how can you describe it briefly? I could spend the whole time 
available telling you how it works, and even then there' d be lots of important things 
not properly explained. All lUl try and do, then, is to give you the mir.imum you 
need to know to follow what I have to say about research into broadcasting at the 
Open Univr^rsity, and leave the rest to questions afterwards.^ 

tho J^niversity was first publicly suggested by Harold Wilson, our present 
Prim*^ Miniiiter. It was created to give a chance of higher education to alLjthose 
.viulta in Britain who for various reasons were imable to go to University after 
leaving school. Course design began in 1969, the first students enrolled in 1970, 
and the first cour.sos began in 1971- ^There are now over 50,000 students enrolled, 
and nearly 100 different courses on offer. Already nearly 10,000 students have 
graduated. - Students, most of whom are working, study primarily at home, through 
wpocially written correspondence texts, standard set books, and specially made 
television and radio programmes. There is an element of face-to-face tuition at 
local study centres, but this is sporadic and optional, although all students have to 
spend at least one week in residence at a summer school on a conventional university 
campus. The students' main source of personal tuition is through correspondence 
tutors. Students get a degree by accumulating credits, six for a general degree, and 
eight for honours. A credit is roughly the equivalent of 10-12 hours studying a week, 
for 32 weeks. The academic year runs from January to November. Students are 
continually assessed, needing to successfully complate at least six tutor-marked 
assignments per year. They must also sit ai; end of course examination under 
supervirtion. The courses are designed by teams of academics, (who are employed 
full-time by the University), BBC producers, educational technologists, full-time 
regional staff and a back-up team of graphics artists, editors, photographers, 
librarians, etc. The course team decides the policy for the use of television and radio 
on a course, knd oJl' individual programme is tha joint responsibility of an academic and 
a producer. 

The broadcast'* are made for the University by the BBC, which also provides over 
30 hours a weok transmission time on a national television network, (BBC 2), and up to 
'JO hours ft week on a national VHF radio network. Tha University pays the BBC, from 
money given to it for this purpose by the government, the full cost of producing and 
tranamittino ita prograiwnes. The BBC has preated, as one of its five educational 
broadcasting departments, a special Open University production unit, based on a studio 
complex at Alexandra Palace, in North London, 50 miles from tha OU campus at Milton 
Keynes* 

The total 0!J budget for 1975 was ;<30 million, of which jfS million, or 2096, was 
spent on broadcasting. Each year, the BBC haa produced almost 300 television programmes 
and 300 rfidio programmes for the OU. Since courses last at least four years, there are 
now almost 1,000 television and 1,000 radio programmes transmitted each year for the OU. 
Ecich TV programme lasts 25 minutes, and each radio programma 20 minutes, and so far 
each CransmiMsion iu repeated later within th« same weak. 



For A good brief description of the OU system, see: ^ Vhat is the Open Univernity ?" 
(liVMilablo from OU Consultancy Set'vica," OU, ^^tlton Hall, Milton Keyna*,'^Enoland). 
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Frogrammei? arc broadcast early in the morning, early in the evening and at weekends* 

;>tudio i'tcllltlcs, building rentals, services, salaries, overheads, otc« , account 
for about 80% of tho money paid to the BBC. The remaining 2096 is "spending" money for 
programmes for such expendable items as film shooting, processing and editing, sets, 
grAphics, and fees for talont, although most programmes are presented by OU academics, 
who are '*froe"» An average programme budget then would be about /2,000 - /3iOOO for 
"spondin<3"» although this can be increased if necessary so long as tho total budget 
for a cour.se is not exceeded* Time spent on preparing programmes varies, but an 
average television programme might take about six weeks preparation after the 
programme ideas have been agreed* Usually, one full studio day is allocated for each 
i)tudio-bn>)od programme, which is standard BBC practice for educational broadcasts* 

From out of these details, there are certain general aspects of the Open University 
which miLst bo understood, before research can be discussed* 

Firsi^ of all* Broadcasting provides a student with no more than 25 minutes 
television and 20 minutes radio material as a waxiiiua out of 
to hours a week study* 

Secondly. Nevertheless, a very large nunber of progranmes are produced 

and broadcast each year* 

Thirdly* Programmes are produced to a high technical standard, making 

extensive use of film, graphics, and subject experts* Ve have 
sent film crews all over the world, and have specially interviewed 
Presidents (like Nyerere) f Prime Ministers, Cabinet ministers, 
industrial leaders, and other prestigious figures for our 
programmes* 

Fourthly* Programmes are meant to be closely integrated with the other 

components of the teaching system, particularly the correspondence 
texts* 

Fifthly. Students study primarily at home* 

This, in a nutshell, is the general framework in which our research is set. 

Setting-up the research 

Now I*d liko to go back to the early days, and discuss briefly how the research got 
set up* First of all, it was always intended - even In the early planning of the 
University - that research should be carried out Into our own teaching system* 
Partly for this reason, and partly to provide educational advice to course teams, the 
UniVf^rsity sot up in 1970 an Institute of Educational Technology* Now educational 
tochnologidts had been very influential in the early design of the Open University 
teaching Hyntoin and tho course^i, and they had a basic model for course design, which 
wHit :4ume*thlni) like this: 



o 
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structure cx)urse 
define unit objectivt:s 
select appropriate media 
prepare materials 
assp:ss students 
evaluate course 

Unfortunately, when thoy came to look ftt each of those in detail, one cupboard 
in p«»rtioular was bar*? - the box: choice of media* There was very little in the 
research currently available that seemed relevant to the OU situation. 

At the same time, the IJDC producers wore anxious for feedback* Unlike their 
colleaou<?s elsewhere in the BBC, OU producers^ programmes were directed at much smaller 
numbers - too small to be measured by the audience research department of the BBC, who. 
Kith their limited budqet had mtich bioger fish to fry. 

Consocjuently , it was not surprising that lET used one of its posts for a lectut^ship 
in media research methods, and I was transferred to this towards the end of 1971. 

Level a of re^<oarch 

I reckoned tliat the University needed research into broadcasting at three lovols: 

First: at a programme level: what kinds of programmes are successful; what 
Uiff icultieri do students encounter in learning from television and 
radio; how do students use the broadcasts? 

S^>coiid: at a management level: how should broadcast resources bo allocated 
across different course teams; what should be the overall role of 
broadcasting at the Open University; how much transmission time will 
he needed, and at what times sliould wo transmit? 

Third: at what I co\) a structur«\l level: how sliould broadcasting be organised 

in a multi-media system; what advice can we give other institutions 

about wlu'ther to use broadcasting or not and the way it should be organised? 

and what have we learned ourselves about this, and its implications for 

tUo OU? 



Let's look at what we have been able to do so far at oach of these levels* 
Prog> amme re?;earch ' 

From the first teaching year (I97l) wo had a system by which students could report 
OP courses. This was developed by my colleague, Naomi Mcintosh.^ The system was very 
=4imilai to that used at Purdue University, called I believe the "cafeteria" systc-ni. 
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t-xc^'pt that in th<* oarl^' days our report incj system wag t^tandard for all courses, and 
pr*-« ♦ith'd. Thi.s information was useful as far «s it went, and indeed has been modified 
lit iUr li«}ht oi oxpt*ri(»!ice - there are open-ended questions as well now - but as with 
all continuou?j reporting systems, there are problems with low response rates, 
particularlv towards the end of a course. For a number of reasons, uroducers also 
wanted more detai led information about their programmes. I developed also a tutor 
ivportma system, which suffere<i from all the difficulties of the student reporting 
sy-Jtem, with thf» added disadvaiitage that tutors were more interested in the assessment 
and tutorial aspects, and were generally not very interested or penetrating in their 
^.omments un broadcastina. ^ Furthermore, by 1974 » we were offering nearly 6o courses, 
and w<> iust did not have resources to cover all courses witi, ngular feedback. Regular 
reporting then was useful up to a point, but something more was required* In particular, 
it was difficult for production staff to see how they could use this standardised 
information when they had to make decisions about their future programmes, although it 
did sometimes help decide on which programmes should be ^emade. 

Gradually, towards the end of 1973 » I came to the conclusion that we must carry out 
Mor«»o in-depth studies of individual programmes. But 1 didn't want to get in tlio trap 
of carrying out classical experimental studies, based on pro-determined hypotheses about 
the role and function of broadcasting} because I just couldn't see this kind of research 
providing results which at least in the short-term would give producers the kind of 
information they needed. In any case, we were in a situation where television and radio 
wore only two components in a highly complex teaching situation, and we really didn't 
feel equipped to make too many guesses about what variables would be important. We 
found oursolves in fact facing a number of problems* No matter how we designed the 
studies, we could carry out only a limited number - we guessed, with two researchers, 
that wo could carry out about 20 in the first year. Even tliis figure turned out to be 
wihily optimi .stic , and would in any case have been only a drop in the ocean of 2, OCX) TV 
and radio programmes. Another problem we faced was that although programmes lasted at 
liMSt four years, there was a very limited budget for remaking them during the life of 
thi» course. Only a couple of broadcasts per course could be remade, and the decision 

roinako would often ha^o nothing to do with feedback, or ev^-n with tlie quality of 
thp proyranimc. For instance, programmes would have to he rt^made because tUoy had 
b*-come out ol date. Sometimes the correspondenco text to which a programme is linkod 
irt radically chanqod, and then the programme too has to be remade* Nor have we been 
ible to ivH into a Sesame St. situation of pre- testing programme material. The BBC 
moiJiod of prochietion , the liigh strike rate of 300 programmes per year from one studio, 
and tho tiny number of researchers - there are just two of us - did not permit 
controlled experimentation with programmes during the production process. 

Thii^ raises a basic question about programme research: what^s the point of doing 
it if you can't change the programmes? There are two reasons. The first is that we are 
m an on-goin<j production process. Although by the time the research is reported 
produc»M.s and academics have moved on to new programmes, they havenH usually diHapi>eared 
from the Open Hniversity. Secondly, although every programme 13 a unique creation, 
neverthelef>N there is likoly to be a number of underlying principles which determines the 
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oducational tr«unt*work of a prooransso, which onco learned can be carried over into 

nrw -iiUMtion-. Our task then was to design a system of programme evaluation which 

^o<Ud no t nt'cossarilv toll producers or academics what to do in any specific situation - 

that* a impossible, because every new situation is different and unpredictable - but 

which would provide tiiom with a relevant learning experience, so when thc-y are faced 

with a now silu»^tion, they can draw on past experience of what happened atv the 

:;tudent end, as well as at the production end, when a certain course of action was taken* 

Mow lio w«» do this, »ind how successful iiave we been? In 197^, my colleague 
Margaret OalUujh<?r and I carried out l8 different studies of individual programmes or 
qroupf> of programmes, and the BBC seconded a producer to us. Jack Koumi , to carry out 
a further six this year. With minor variations, the techniques wo used were similar 
on c*ach study. Wo had three criteria in mind in judging a programme, which helped in 
determining what data to collect and how to interpret it: 



First; was the broadcast made with a clear educational intent, in the sense 
of providing the student with knowledge or experience relevant to the 
course he or she was following? Could the students correctly identify 
this purpose? Did the programme achieve those objectives? 

Second: did the broadcast provide students with knowledge or experience which 
it would bo difficult to provide as cheaply conveniently in any 
otlior way in tho Open University situation? 

Third: was the intended relationship between broadcast and text achieved, and 
were students able to integrate the broadcasts with tho rest of their 
studios? 



I'll wot go into why wo deliberately rejected many of the standard evaluative 
mf^thods, such as experimental design, and performance testing,^ but on the basis of 
oxperience (jained earlier, the method we evolved was as follows! 

First, wc invited each of the six senior producers to suggest two to three 
programmes which they thought were examples of either tyjiioal or potential uses of 
broadcastinq within their area* We then viewed or listened to t'ae programmes, skim- 
reo(i the correspondence text and related printed materials, then discussed each 
programme with tho relevant producer and the academic* This discussion was deliberately 
unstructured, a:? wo were trying to define the underlying intention behind the programme. 
Sometimes of course this had been specifically stated, but often it was implicit* We 
also endeavoured to find out What the producer and academic themnelves would like to 
know about ntuclent reactions. Wo then drafted a questionnaire, which was amended or 
approved by tht» producer »uid academic. Bach questionnaire was specifically designed 
for each ntudy* Through the University's Data Processing department, for each study 
we drew a random sample of 200-230 students, plus a further random sample of 50 students 
with tolephon**s. 200 students usually gave us at least a 25^ sample si'/e, sometimes 
much more. Hu' (juestionnai re>i v'ariod from study to study, but a feature of all the* 
questioiitiaii i«s wa> the* combination of pre-coded and open-ended questions. Students 
wt.-ri* a^ked, foi in»ta!ico, not only to rate tho programme on a fixed scale of UHofulness, 
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hiit also to jVcisons lor their answer. The questiormairos were posted to arrive 

vri thiii livi' tU\yi* of thf second tran^^mis.sion of a programme. A reminder was sent 
within JO »Livs, .uid a si-coiid romitidor withiti another 10 days. Those reminders boost<^l 
ri',-»poni?o ratoi* considerably, most averaging over 70^6 - a crucial factor for reliable 
evidi-^nci* on jstud^nit reaction. 

On -.onie ^>tudios, tho postal questionnaires were backed up by about 50 telephonV 
int<»rvii»W4.. The tolephotie interviews proved useful as a general cross-check with 
qui»«^t lonnai information, and sometimes provided revealing insights into the 
envxronmontsi in wliich our students are working. 

Ag.iin on Home studieti, group discussions were arranged, when the programme would 
bf shown on video-tape to a group of students. The discussion would delibcrr<tely be 
loo«<rly structured - the first question being: "What did you think of the programme?" 
We'd normally have a raiige of questions ready, but in most cases, we wouldn't have to 
.isk thi^m, .sitiCe they tended to be spontaneously covered in the discussion. The aim of 
these discuHsions wa« to open up ideas about the programme that we ourselves )iadn*t been 
able to anticipate. The discussions were sound-recorded and transcribed. 

Finally, we also made use of any other feedback information available, such as 
regular student and tutor reporting. 

Each of t!)e9o methods of data collection has its weaknesses, but used in conjunction , 
thv\r provide a clear picture of students* reactions to the progrommes. We did not 
computerise or code tho data, but typed up the open-ended comments, manually counted 
the quanti t.itive data, and analysed tho questionnaires as a whole, ratlior xhan question 
by question. Usiiig thi« msthod of analysis, we produced a draft report, and a set of 
app<»ndicei< with all the data. The draft report contained a set of conclusions and 
recommendations. We discussed the draft report individually with the producer and 
acad«'nic, rai>inq also any personal points (e.g. lack of clarity in speech by the 
ac.«I«'mic) whir!i did not hav«» any wider implications and which therefore didn't need to 
be includ»^d in an> written report. A full copy of the report was then sent to the 
< .»urso tt\m iTK'mbers, arid a three to four page summary distributed to all producers, 
"tlu< cti iuUiil t«M hnologi j«tM , nnd faculty members. Sometimes wo followed up the report 
vviih a diMCMMsion of tho results with the course team. 

Uh'A U.ivo v,«» found cut? And what effect has this had on programmes? Let mo take 
two «xample?i. The first study wo did was of a maths, course. This was done as a result 
ol a direct r^vpiest from the course team. The course was being designed for first 
pre.^tMittition in 107't , as a half-course. Tlie second half-course was to be presented in 
lO?**, .MO th<"y wanted to loarn about whether their broadcast policy for the first course 
was more or le-^s rijht, and could be repeated the following year. There were several 
quf'Ntions we atteirptod to answer, but the most important finding was about pacing. 
A strong argum»nit for the u«e of TV or radio in education is its "pacing" effect - that 
of keepinq ^tude»it« studying at a distance "on schedule". 

1 r«m do no b«*tter than quote from the summary of my colleague, Margaret Gallagher.^ 

" ... Tutor-MtrkiHl Assignment cut-off dates j^deadline^ are the boat guide 

as to when tho vast majority of students will have studied a particular unit. 
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Stiulontrt nppoar to work neither to the schedule of course calendar 
start dates, nor to tho TV schedule. There is also (vn indication 
t\u\i sfcudenta may "havo a rest** after submitting an assignment." 

This i»- A crucial Vinding for multi-media courses, supported in subsequent studies. 
If Htudonfcs work at nn unovon pace over tho year, as tliey seom to do, or even worse 
q»"^t behind oi\ a course, proorammes which are directly linked to specific units will 
not b»» v^^rv h<»lpful , since the students are likely to be several units behind schedule 
whrn the broadcn^^t is transmitted* This is a particular problerji on courses where 
.students depend on a stop-by-step accumulation of knowledge, like mathematics. It can 
still bo a problem on other courses if the television programme is made on t!io assumption 
that students will have road certain printed material before watching. For instance, 
on our second Htudy, a toleviaion programme, a radio programme, and tho correspondence 
text were very tightly integrated. Students were expected to work in the following 
*»i»quonce: 

1. correspondence text (about 15|000 words), 
li. broadcast notes - 25 pagesi 
3. television programme. 
A. radio progi'nmmo. 

The course was on educational decision-making, and tho unit examined how educational 

<l^risions at a local government level were made. Tho TV programme showed an actual 

mooting of the local Echication Committee, with only limited interpretative commentary, 

the studontw themselves being expected to look out for points covered in the 

corrospondonco text. In fact, the programmes went out In the same week in which they 

were supposed to read the correspondence text, and very few studentH actually worked 

through the material in tho right order. A significant finding was that students who 

did not do lh(* necessary pre-reading wore more likely to find tho programme unhelpful, 

and thij* particularly affected the radio programme. Another important finding was the 

<liiticulty students had in taking notes - as they were asked to do - during tho 
I 

programme. 

I donH unfortunately have time to give more illustrations from the 2'» studios* 
There are though some general points that can be made; 

Kii^t: tlie studies emphasise t\\Q importance of studying programmes within 
the total context of a students' learning. 

Second: from this, and from the studies themselves, it is clear that the 
suooess or failure of a programme may have nothing to do with th<» 
({tuility of th<« programme itaelf, but with tho context in which it is 
ii4.eivu(l (ansumlng a generally high level of ti»uhnl(;al oomnotenc.e in 
the production). Producers then should pay attention to other aspects 
i>l a course than just tlie production of a programme. For instance, 
when students are overloaded with reading, this is likely to diminish 
the impact of a television programme. 
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Thinl: our ^tudiuH hrtvo highlighted student differetices in reactions to 
prunrammo.s. Aa w^* havo already seen, one iraportar<t dimension in 
>n\r Hituntion is (ho extetit to which ft student is* on schedule. 
Hm* moio thr ^Ujdont« arc on schedule, the more they are Ixkoly to 
^ppri'i'i^ t«» th«» prufirammoH, Probably related to this, studenty with 

!iiiih<»Hl t»rMi-ol-yoiir fjradot* tend to watch(an(l i>*rticularly listen 
to radio proj[)rafnnies)more than other students - but there arc stronij 
di rf oriMice.s in r>ther dimensions as well,^ 

l\»ujth^ th<» ^tudirw have shown the importance of good supporting notes for 
th»» broadciHts, Pre-broadcast notes should be brief, but shoul<l 
<, l»»urly siatt* the purpose of the proQranmio, aiid what students are 
supposed to do before, during and after seeing or hearing the broadcast, 

l«ilth: m «»«*ich ol the titudies, various production techniques, such as .<«ilent 
niathf-niaUcal animations, captions identifying speakers at meetings, 
t!u» u^e of rn«'ohanical models for demonstrating abstract concepts iu 
m>th^. , and m,> on, wore evaluated. In most cases, the techniques 
tl»<»msi^lvi-?^ liid improve learning, but in almost all cases, improvements 
in th(» way they were used in the programme were needed, if Uie programme 
was to achieve its objective. For instance, clever models may take up 
too much time in the programme, the producer being tempted to make too 
niurli of the model, and not the teaching point it was designed to 
i llu.stratr," 

So wo f)i)( ^»^>nu» findings, but wljat happened as a result? Well, for every study 
wntlini up Mo lar, either the programme waa in fact remade (not always because of our 
ovMlimtion, althouiih th#» ovaluation evon then was useful for determining exactly what 
chanqcH rioiMh'd to be made to t!ie programme) , or the ov/kl nation directly influenced 
pio4|raimno policy on a snb-KKjuont course. It is also clear that alterations to a cours' 
to -itrongthi'U the roli* of tolovision and radio wore possible without having to remake 
proi,raminev - lor instancis rtHi»ratio!\s to the timing and sequence of progrnmmes, to 
cut-oti dato*^ tm tutor-marked assignments, and to the broadcast notes for subsequent 
c.i\i .A\ madi* without grt^at additional cost. Most important of all, though, 
I . th*t pio»iijc«r>» atu\ .ic»tdf*mios appear to have learned from the experience, Alt*^ough 
■^1- v,ii»> mM'-u .d>lt« to nuiko specific recomnjendations , usually the academics or the producers 
tht nvi''! \ «» 4 wiM o .d)lt- to seo what action would be needed, and were then able to carry this 
.»xp««r J fnro forward into new courses. So far, each study has resulted in at least one 
litMy rnrt jor point ol imporxance which Ciui be generalised to new sHuations, Indeed, the 
UndiMji ai *- nov^ «^o popular that wo had requests from course teams to carry out a total 
t»f ^r/ ditl<>r«*nt ••Valuations this year, 

ru.ia tgt^ment l«*vel 

IM Uko to now turn to an iirt*a which 1 believe has been grossly neglected by 
r« ^can hor^ , and tJuil is rost^at ch into the problems that face managers of educational 
hroad* i^ttik«i "iV.-^liMrt.s, At the Open University, we liavo a committee which is responsible 
lui tlo' allocation ol i>roa<lcast rosourcei) between differ<»nt couraes, 1 Know of no 

1, KoUMl , I. ( l<i7ti) , nroadeaat l^valuation Report No. 19» A3Q2 Studying thu Novel : 

Mil ton Keyntt«, Open Univaraity, 
lurK>, A,W, (1973), Droadcast Evaluation Report No, 3: T291 Fourier analysia and 

Q tranaducor reaponae ; Hilton Keynea, Open Univeraity, 
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fltudiea which givo Quidonco on how to allocate proorwnme reaourcea between different 
kind-^ of courses, J!ow do you decide for instance whether to give the name numbor of 
pi iMjrrtnmieH to a yoography course as to a science course? Nor do I know of any .studies 
which httlp managers to plan a careful husbanding of educational broadcast resources 
in a situation of rapid growth. These are both problems being faced at this moment 
at the Open University • Our major problem can be quite simply stated. We do not have 
enough tran>mi^sion time for all the programmes we want to produce. The University 
has ef^timatod that eventually it will need 50 hours a week television time when the 
Univf»r^ity is in a steady state - i.e. when it is offering a full range of courses. 
Thin date irt Mstim^ited to be - rather sinisterly 1984. We are only just half way 
r ^ offr^rinq all the courses we plan, and yet we are already using 33 hours a week 
^Miovision time - 3 hours more than the DBC premised us in the initial agreement. 
Wh«»ri» are the *'Xtra times going to come from? 

To otitl to thr complexity of the situation, the government has set up a committee 
W* look into tho whole future of broadcasting in Britain - the Annan Committee. The 
University was anxious to find out whether students were actually making use of the 
brt>adcasts they were already getting, so that it could put its case to the Annan 
Committee. 

So, to provide information to help in the University's examination of these issues, 
we carried out at the end of 197A a postal survey of over 12,000 students across all 
* oursoH (5B lit the time). We obtained an 82* response rate, and the results proved to 
be very interonting. ^ 

First of all, virtually all students now have access to both the TV and the radio 
programmes - 98^ had DDC 2 sets, <)'}% VHF radio sets. 

Secondly, without pushing into peak weekend and evening viewing times (after 
T*}0 p.m.), wo were already using virtually all the available time which was suitable 
tor more tlian half the students. 

The third and most cnicial finding was that there was no single time when more th^m 
l^iK of students on a course could watch - because there were always at least 20% of 
tudents who were away, or working shifts, or unable to got home in time. Now at the 
me at the .survey, all programmes were repeated. The combination of two times meant 
at nearly all students could watch once. For instance, although rarely more than half 
th»» students watched the early morning transmissions, they were used by substantial 
numbers, providing a useful second opportunity if the other time was missed. In 
-iddltion, for a fairly Mmall but significant number of students, early morning 
trfuismlsHions were actually preferred. 

Now does It matter if some of the students can't got the progrwwiu? Well, there 
if> .Ixvlded opinion wiUun the University, but I think it does matter. When the 
University benan in 10? t , it was thought that up to XCfi of the students would live 
outHide DIK; transmission areas. Consequently only one of the four foundation courses. 
Science, advi.sod students not to take the course if they couldnH watch the television 
piograinmos. On the otiier courses, students were not assessed or examined on the 
broadcast raatorUl, and the courses were designed so that although the broadcasts related 
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to tho corro.spondenco toxts^ It was not essential to watch them for full nmlcr.Mtanding* 
In ^\ioncu» though, tolovision was used for dowonstratino oxperimontation and laboratory 
i..lmiMUoH, .a»,| .students were on occasion likely to be asked assessment questions 
which could only bo answorod if they had seen the relevant programmo. 

rtv..r tho la.^t hiTo or throo years, an increasiny numbor of courses in other faculty 
anvi.H, parti, ularly Social Sciences, have been basing occasional questions on broadcast 
RMtoriiiU Vhrw is now growing qualitative evidence that students actually profer 
prooratTirj.vs ^.hirh ar»> linked to assessment, and this is certainly reflected in tho 
vn*v,in<i fiouros. • 

noforo thi> surv'oy, it was thought that the transmission problem could bo nolvod by 
.irmluAlly reducing the number of courses with repeats* But how will we decide on 
rourse.s with repeats? Obviously, those courses so designed that broadcasting i« im 
r^ssentlal component are more likely to get repeats. It is also likely that at least 
cut. of thes^ transmissions will be at a. reasonable time* Consequently, courses where 
broAdcastinn Is not essential will get only one transmission, probably at an inconvenient 
Hmo. nut if tho broadcast in not e-c?ntial, who is going to watch It an an inconvenient 
time? It will be very difficult then to Justify the use of broadcasting at all on auoh 
courses. Unfortunately, - or fortunataly, I'm not sura which - course taams are 
realising this, and are increasingly designing thair courses ao that the broadcasts are 
more Integral and so assessable. The hard fact is that in 1977, «t least 20 courses 
will not have repeats of television programmes, and by 1984, lesa than half will have 
repoats, unless a lot more transmission time can ba found* 

Without repeats though course teams cannot reach all students by direct transmission, 
and this will inevitably have a deleterious effect, preventing broadcasting providing 
important ethicational experiences which would be difficult to provide in any other way - 
undoing the progress the University's Broadcast Sub-Conwittee haS made in identifying 
such functions for television and radio. The report based on tho survey raises these 
issuoM, which will have to be resolved before the end of next year. It has been 
•listrlbuted to every academic and BBC/OU producer in the University. 

Anticipating the problem cau«e<l by lack of repeats, we carried out in I97'i a pilol 
investigation of the feasibility of providing video-cassette facilities^ in 10 of the 
J70 local study centres.^ We axperimented not only with different kinds of machines, 
hut with diffiMcnt ways of organising a cassatte system based on study centres. Wo 
tried providing a copy of every programme at one centre, at other centres atudents 
recorded, eith.^r manually or automatically. Just the prograssnes they wanted, in one or 
two other c«Mitros the college Itself recorded programmes at tho request of atudents, and 
at yet further centres a central library ayatam operated, by which students aont a card 
to OU headquarters requesting a programme, which was copied centrally and mailed direct 
to the «tudy centre, where the student watched the cassette and then returned it to tho 
OU hoadquartor^i. It could then bo used again for other progranwes. The central library 
systini in fact proved to have the best balance of student convenience, reliability and 
cheapness, the study showed though that any vidc^> cassette system for the whole country 
had two di«advrtntages; first of all, it would cost an additional ;<200,000 a year to run; 

I. riALUCMEK, M., and MAIISIIAU,, J. (l975). Broadcasting and tha need for replay faciliti* 

at the Open University, British Journal of 
Q ^ Educational Tachnolofl y. Vol. 6, No. 2. 
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and secondly a quarter of the students couldn't use it, because they lived too far 

away from situUy centres to visit them at all frequent ly# However, a combination 

ol >»inolc tr/m.smisflions and replay facilities would probably suit nearly all students. 

At this moment, the possibility of using a cassette back-up in study centres, and 
a large number of other issues - such as overall viewing and listening figures - 
Arising from the report, are being discussed by various committees within the 
University^ By next May, we should hear from the government what our finances will 
bo over thi* period 1977 to 1979* The University is now, as a result of the survey 
And the video-cassette study., in a position to decide whether or not to use money for a 
c.irtsette system in study centres, and is now aware of the consequences for broadcasting 
At the OU if it doesn't provide viewing facilities at study cent res* If the University 
h.i.H to wait on the government aa late as July for its money (and last time we didn't 
kziow until later than that) we are sufficiently confident that we could still have a 
video-cassette system fully operational by the time the January 1977 intake of students 
begin their studies* 

There is one other study we have carried out at a management level, and that is 
an attempt to identify teaching functions for which television and radio are particularly 
appropriate in the OU situation* VTe now have a list of over 30 functions for television 
and l6 for radio* I don't have enough time to describe these, except to say that the 
list is being developed to assist in the allocation of resources between competing bids 
from course teams* ^ 

There are two general points I'd like to make about research at a management level* 
It i.^ essential that researchers themselves are involved in decision-making. I have 
been a member of the Broadcast Sub-Committee since its inception in 1971 » and I was 
therefore able to foresee the problems arising* All three studies I have mentioned aros© 
from our initiative* My being a member of the Cowreittee enabled the survey to be 
ao«ign^^d <ind completed in time for its results to be used, and, on a technical level, 
allowed utt to know exactly what questions and analysis were required* In fact, from 
th" time th** fir:*t questionnaire was sent out we were able to produce the full data 
analysis of over 500 tables based on over 10,000 questionnaires, within two months, and 
th*» whole report was written up within nine months* This could only be done because .we 
kn'W beforohand exactly what information was required* 

Secondly, although the questionnaire was specifically designed to provide information 
on transmission problems, by providing viewing and listening figures in a reliable and 
M>mptirative form across all courses, the report is beginning to make the University, 
Ai* a whole, examino much more closely than previously the role of broadcasting, and in 
particular its relationship with assessment* These Issues are not new -they were 
being raised before - but not much attention was being paid to them outside the BBC and 
the Institute of Educational Technology* By providing a detailed statistical and 
Mwpirical context, the report makes it less easy for the rest of the University to avoid 

iUoHC iSBUi>8. 

lh<* atructura! it^vei 

A recent and interesting development In our unit has baon the growth of research into 
thf stiuctiiro ol muUi-medin syntoms* Thia has stemmed from our involvement witli 
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coiiHultancy work, particularly in developing countries. We have been forced to examine 
various ways in which broadcasting can or should be organised in other multi-media 
.»yHt*w», and u\ particular the question of control, and the best order in which 
avci*»AonM ,*<hoiiid bo taken when setting up a multi-media system. These questions are 
in urgent need of research, for it is often these early decisions which make or broiik 
a multi-media teaching system. As Emile McAnany puts it: 

"Kar too often evaluators have focused their investigations on learning 
.'ind attitude outcomes and have ignored the administrative aspects of ITV 
proiects. Yet, when project5 fail, it is usually because their administrators 
have been incapable of solving crucial problems."^ 

We have been working on a model to assist in the early decision -making process, 
which attempts to prevent the educational aspects of decision-making from being swamped 
by less desirabla considerations, such as political pressures, institutional inflexibility, 
and pressure from interest groups. Figure 1 (below) sets out some of the factors 
influencing the choice and mix of media components, and the instructional design which 
reaults. 



FIGURE 1 . Factors influencing the design of a multi-media teaching system 
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We belif^vo that the choice and design of a multl -media teaching system are 
influenced by many other factors than purely pedagogic ones, and that It is the 
instructional dosignors job to be aware of such pressures, and where possible to 
counterbalatic«» them. To do this, he must be aware of the full range of decision-making 
that Ynust take, place, and the way In which decisions are made and Implemented, He must 
also be confident in knowing the order In which decisions about a multl».medla system need 
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to be made. To help in this process, we have begun to outline some decision-ncking 
models, based on Open University experience, and to hov well such models hold up 
in munitions other than the Open University, through our consultancy work overseas, 
in this way, w<> nre u^'Vol'»ping both a check-list of decisions, and a sequence of 
decisions, which allow for more than just pedagogic requirements to be acconttnodated. ^ 

Conclnijion 

Mv aim in this paper i.s not to recount a full list of our research findin/js. 
The^o can bo easily obtained, as all our work is available from the OU. My aim is to 
argue that n research office should be as essential as a production studio in an 
educational broadcasting outfit. I also believe that one will get the most out of such 
an office if six conditions are met: 

1. researchers should be involved in the decisjlon-making process. 

2. researchers should be so placed as to be in close and regular contact 
with production staff, so the researchers are able to understand the 
producers' professional difficulties and their style of thinking, and 
so that producers themselves can be involved in the research process. 

3. researchers must pay attention to the kinds of decision that have to be 
made In educational broadcasting* 

^t. researchers must pay attention to the general context in which students 
use educational television and radio* 

5. researchers must be aware of pressures other than the merely pedagogic 
that operate on decision-making in systems using educational broadcasting. 

6. there must be a sufficient number of researchers to be able to tackle a 
wide range of problems. 

If these conditions are met, I believe that the investment will be more than amply 
repaid. lJut then, what else would you expect a broadcast researcher to say? 
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